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2. Swords are now, and, perhaps, always 
have been hardened by being heated red-hot 
and dipped into cold water. 

3. To suppose that scur-heard meant harden- 
ed in water would be especially appropriate 
for the sword, since this weapon is almost 
entirely of steel. Sctir-heard is applied only 
to the sword, and not to any other weapon, 
offensive or defensive. 

4. To suppose that scdr=(i) shower of 
water, then (2) water at rest, as the concrete 
result of the shower, might seem strained, 
especially as there can be adduced no ex- 
amples of its use in the latter sense ; but it 
would give us a very intelligible meaning for 
the passages, and does no more violence, 
perhaps, to the meaning of sciir than many, if 
not all, of the renderings quoted. Moreover, 
is such supposition too violent for O. E. 
poetry ? 

5. If such be the meaning, it may be asked 
why the poet did not form some compound 
more easily understood— such as regn-heard* 
The answer is : (1) He could hardly have 
formed one that would express so vivid a 
poetic idea, and (2) the alliteration would be 
spoiled, for it will be observed that sciir forms 
part of the alliteration in each of the three 
passages quoted. 

6. To all this it may be added that the 
"village blacksmith " always, even now, pre- 
fers to have pure rain-water in his "slack -tub." 

7. If this explanation of scilr-heard be ac- 
cepted, it will explain the equally troublesome 
fjir-keard in Beowulf, 305 : 

fdh and fyr-heard ferh wearde hiold. 

It will be observed, too, that fyr forms a 
part of the alliteration, and is, to that extent, 
necessary. 

It is no part of the writer's wish to force this 
explanation upon unwilling scholars: 1 it is 
rather suggested to them, and their good 
judgment will approve it or condemn, as it 
deserves. We may dismiss the subject with 
Korner's words : 

" Mangel an lexicographischen Hilfsmitteln 
hindert mich auch hier .... mir ein selbstan- 
diges, sicheres Urtheil zu bilden." 

J. W. Pearce. 

Tulane University of Louisiana. 

1. The explanation given by Leo (* AngelsSchsisches 
Glossar, 1 640. 30), and Bosworth-Toller, both of which I have 
seen since the above was written, do not in any wise affect 
the point in question. 



ENGLISH PR ON UN CIA TION. 

THE " GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION " AGAIN. 

The review in the April Notes of my criticisms 
on the " Guide to Pronunciation " at least as- 
sures me that some notice is being taken of my 
article, and this means I hope some thoughtful 
consideration of the questions at issue. Were 
I sure this consideration would include a 
second reading of my criticism beside the 
review, I should be quite willing to let the 
matter rest. Certainly I do not care to make 
a rejoinder merely in the interests of discus- 
sion, and I shall try to say nothing which will 
be discussion for its own sake. 

A large part of my article has been wholly 
untouched by the reviewer. He has merely 
misstated my position with the remark that it 
"needs only to be stated to be at once re- 
jected." But I did not propose "going back 
to the early sources of the language, and 
tracing the sounds along the line of historical 
development." I did propose taking some 
advantage of the facts already known in the 
history of English sounds, in order to under- 
stand and account for their present relation- 
ships, and until this is done I believe there will 
be no sound basis for orthoepy. Ask yourself 
the question, on what does orthoepy now rest, 
and try to answer it. Can any one assert that 
it has at present any firmer basis than the in- 
definite "they say," and the traditions of pre- 
ceding orthoepists. The latter sometimes 
take precedence, since for the distinction 
between fern and urn Prof. Porter frankly 
admits that, "the majority of orthoepists are 
in favor of observing it. It is at the same 
time true that, by the majority of English- 
speaking people, it is not actually observed." 
Now what does orthoepy, or right pronuncia- 
tion, mean in this connection? Is one sound 
so much better than another per se, that a 
distinction must be set up as a standard for the 
next twenty-five years, which is known to be 
disregarded by the majority of speakers at 
present? That two sets of words appear with. 
e, i, or u in an orthography which became 
fossilized several centuries ago, is scarcely 
reason for such a distinction. 

On the other hand, the sound of a vowel 
depends, as a rule, upon the sound out of 
which it has developed, together with its 
phonetic environment. This requires that we 
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recognize these two factors, and a clear recog- 
nition of them makes it possible to state the 
law in its simplest and completest form. It 
was this that I tried to enforce in my previous 
article by citing copious examples, and this 
Prof. Porter has tried to brush away by his 
misstatement of my position. 

Some other points of my article are, however, 
taken up in detail, and these I wish to notice 
as briefly and as fairly as possible. 

The reviewer first denies my statement in 
regard to the differences between the Bell 
system and the modifications by Sweet on the 
one hand, and his own modifications of Bell 
on the other. It was not a radical statement 
to begin with, but I gave examples to show 
the differences to which I called attention. 
Whether these are "general features" the 
reader may determine. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the most admirable general feature 
of the Bell system, as of the modified Sweet 
system, are simplicity and ease of reference, 
from both of which there seem to me consider- 
able deviations without improvement. 

The reviewer also makes much of my charge 
that there is confusion between scientific and 
popular nomenclature. I am glad he did, for 
it seems to me his lengthy explanation fairly 
substantiates the charge. As Prof. Porter still 
clings to the old nomenclature in regard to 
long and short vowels, and has added both the 
newer phonetic names and a distinction of 
" naturally " long and short, it seems to me the 
charge is not unfounded. Again I say, I do 
not see any reason for the distinction " natur- 
ally long and naturally short." The reviewer 
says : 

"Most phonetists will agree that, in the 
English language, certain of the vowels have 
a quality that fits them for long quantity, so 
that they can readily and easily be prolonged 
in actual utterance; while others, of an oppo- 
site quality, are in a similar manner fitted for 
short quantity, so that they can be prolonged 
only by a forced and, in some sense, unnatural 
effort." 

Now what is the meaning of this ? Does 
Prof. Porter assert that the sounds commonly 
represented by tt, '£, 2, for instance, can not be 
prolonged? The first is so prolonged, or 
lengthened with the same quality, by many 
persons in this country. The vowels f and 1, 



it is true, have remained short under certain 
conditions from very early times, but this is 
probably because we have no long vowels of 
exactly the same quality, with which these 
could range themselves when lengthened. In 
Middle English there was an open long e, with 
which open short e, when lengthened, as- 
sociated itself in many cases. Moreover, this 
long open e is sometimes heard dialectally 
at the present time. There is certainly nothing 
" unnatural " about this, and for my part I do 
not see that the distinction is a wise or neces- 
sary one. As to deciding about the length of 
a in ask by comparison with a French a, as I 
understand Prof. Porter does, this seems to me 
to be making little of observation and much 
of theory. 

In respect to the use of " regular long " and 
"regular short," there is no necessity for 
mixing them up with two other varieties of 
long and short, even if, for the popular mind, it 
is best to continue these long-used terms. 
This is what I objected to, and I must insist 
upon it even at the peril of being accused of 
" mental confusion." In connection with this 
subject, Prof. Porter has again illustrated my 
criticism on his choice of examples. He cites 
"relate' and relative, " "record' and record" 
along with "impede and impediment," as 
examples of the " regular long changed to the 
regular short." Now of course there is no 
case of change here, in the phonetic sense, 
since the vowels have been different from the 
time these words entered the language and 
assumed the accent they now have. But be- 
sides this, neither relate' nor record' have a 
long vowel in the first syllable, for the simple 
reason that all vowels in unaccented syllables 
are short in English. 

Prof. Porter objects to what I said in regard 
to an open syllable. I think if the whole of 
what I wrote is taken together it will not be 
found so far wrong. But let me add this. The 
distinction of open and closed syllables is of 
little value, except as it has a direct bearing on 
the quality of vowel sounds. Now, both at 
the present time, and in the previous develop- 
ment of English, accented vowels followed by 
a single medial consonant, show the same 
development in most cases as those in strictly 
open syllables ; that is they differ in their de- 
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velopment from vowels followed by a final 
consonant or by two consonants. Examples 
are numerous in the whole history of English 
sounds, as well as in present English. For 
instance, the vowel sound in such words as 
care, ware, bare, hair, tear, etc, is the same 
in each locality, though the vowel in the group 
of words may be different in different localities. 
But the vowel in parent, parity, carry, Mary, 
wary, etc, does not necessarily follow the 
sounds in the preceding words as proved by 
the great variety in these cases. The evident 
reason is that there is a difference in the rela- 
tionships of these two sets of sounds, care, 
ware, etc., being strictly closed syllables, 
while the others are not examples of closed 
syllables in any such sense. For practical 
purposes they are open syllables, or may best 
be classed so, since the variety of sounds 
heard in the second set of words classes them 
with vowels in open syllables. I myself doubt 
if parent ever has the exact sound of a in care. 
As I hear it, it has no vanish and is usually 
shorter. The same is true of gore, gory, tore, 
Tory. At least the fact that Prof. Porter him- 
self admits parent is exceptional, — a fact which 
I did not fail to recognize before writing my 
criticism — shows that he should not have ad- 
mitted it to his list of examples. Examples 
should be typical, not exceptional cases. 

As to short o in English I gave my own 
observation, somewhat extensive both east and 
west, and I cited two authorities whose inde- 
pendent investigation seemed to agree with 
mine. Prof. Porter tries to overthrow these by 
the general statement that "competent ob- 
servers may be found in abundance to bear 
emphatic testimony against the opinion so 
rashly expressed." Will the reviewer cite a 
few "competent observers" and give some 
record of their observations ? If the opinion 
I offered is untenable, I shall be quite willing 
to acknowledge the error when the proof is 
forthcoming. But the people cited as "compe- 
tent " ought to be those who have made some 
consistant endeavor to find out the facts. I 
very much fear that most people in this country 
have worshipped "Webster" so long, that 
they are certain they speak exactly as he says 
they should, without observation of any kind. 



As to the people I meet, I may say in answer 
to Prof. Porter's question, that they are from 
all parts of the country, but more largely from 
New England and the central and western 
states. So far as I have been able to know the 
facts there is no reason to suspect foreign in- 
fluence, and, besides, I know of no foreign 
influence that would not produce just the 
opposite effect. Of my own familiar acquaint- 
ance, I know of but two who use English 
short o. One is a Canadian of Scotch descent, 
and one an American, who has lived in Cana- 
da and Germany for a considerable number 
of years. 

Prof. Porter has wholly missed the point in 
regard to Mahomet and Mohammed. Mahom- 
et was borrowed very early from the French, 
and its o at that time must have been unac- 
cented. It therefore, could not possibly have 
been English short o until it received the 
accent, which even at the present is not stable 
on the second syllable. The word Mohammed 
is, for etymological purposes, a totally different 
word, being borrowed very late, in this centu- 
ry perhaps, from some oriental speech. For 
these reasons the o and a of these words have 
not the remotest connection with the "bad" 
habit of Americans in pronouncing English 
short o as a. 

In one respect, as Prof. Porter points out, I 
have misrepresented him, and I am glad to 
acknowledge it. The vowels iwfern and urn 
are not separated in the ' International ' as 
narrow and wide. What I was trying to 
enforce is, however, true ; the words are put in 
different categories, and a different pronuncia- 
tion is marked throughout the dictionary. As 
I have already pointed out, this is done in spite 
of the admission, that this distinction is not 
recognized by the majority of English-speaking 
people. In regard to citing the ' New English 
Dictionary ' for support of the distinction, if 
Prof. Porter will read §4 of his "Guide" he 
will find it distinctly stated that the ' Inter- 
national ' follows an American-English stan- 
dard. This of course precludes any use of 
British-English as authority. 



Oliver Farrar Emerson. 



Cornell University. 
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